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Tue history class wore hiking boots. Its 
29 sprightly members carried maps, note- 
and Their ages ranged 


books cameras. 


from 22 to 55—among them a youngish 
erandmother, a retired rancher, a studious 
little clerk with an interest in botany, and 
two smart, well-dressed young married 
women. 

They met, not in a schoolroom, but in the 
big overland bus, from which for 500 miles 
they and their instructor would study the 
history of California. No boredom on their 
faces as they rolled eastward across sunny 
Santa Clara Valley. 


Five days later, returning to San Jose, they 


They were excited. 


were still exeited. 

They had found 
tasted it, smelled it, touched it. A dozen 
times daily they had piled out of the bus 
to ‘‘study their lessons”’ 


history everywhere, 


on the camp sites 
of early explorers, in old Spanish missions 
and gold-rush ghost towns, deep in hot 
Death Valley, high in the snow of the 
Sierras. 

They had absorbed some economics, too, 
a little 
botany. 


geology, 


Engineers at Boulder Dam had 
given them a lesson in irrigation and flood 


geography, biography, 


control; park rangers had discussed soils 
and plants. 

A vacation trip? Decidedly not! This 
lively tour of learning and discovery was 
one of the regular series of lessons in the 
adult-education department of the San Jose 


publie schools. The 29 men and women 
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FATHER AND MOTHER SHARPEN THEIR WITS 


By KARL DETZER 


shared expenses, after paying two dollars 
each—or two dollars for man and wife 
for the classroom course lasting all winter 

San Jose, first incorporated city in Cali 
fornia, first state capital, seat of prune- 
crowing Santa Clara County, has what 
experts call the finest adult-education de- 
partment in America. Of all the pupils in 
its school system, from kindergarten up, 
more than one third are adults. 

Last year 7,100 grown-ups, one out of 
every half dozen in town, signed up for at 
least eourse. In classrooms, 


one evmna- 


siums, auditoriums, Mexican shacks and 
on the highroad, timid immigrants as well 
as members of California’s proudest first- 
families pursued knowledge in a hundred 
fields. 

Adult education in San Jose is no step- 
child of some larger educational unit. It 
stands on its own feet, an independent 
department under the board of education, 
with five full-time and 100 part-time teach- 
ers. It isn’t expensive: it costs the state 
about seven dollars per student, while the 
city supphes quarters. 
indicate that next year will see 8,000 adults 
back in school. 


Early registrations 


The genius who built this remarkable sys- 
tem is quiet, quick-smiling, fifty-vear-old 
David L. MacKaye, who before he became 
an educator was a newspaper man, earlier 
a soldier, a native of Brooklyn, director of 
education in San Jose since 1929. 

The people of San Jose—half of them 
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foreign-born or first-generation Americans 

find 
back for more because MacKaye and his 
the 
trappings from education and made the 
Exceilent 


their schools interesting and come 


assistants have brushed pedagogic 
lessons exciting and full of fun. 
psychologists, they avoid school terminol- 
There are no ‘‘teachers’’ but ** group 
*. no ‘students’? but ‘‘group mem- 
They operate out of 14 ‘‘centers,”’ 
“Tt’s fun 


ogy. 
leaders’ 
bers.’’ 
not ‘‘schools.’’? Their slogan is, 
to be intelligent.’’ 

Out of long experiment have grown three 
types of courses. The first one, striving for 
educational democracy, is planned to help 
people of the 30 foreign nationalities who 
dried-fruit 
packing plants and other industries. This 
but English 


work in orchards, canneries, 
starts with lessons in English 
includes many other things. 
To begin with, the school goes to the for- 
elgner, does not wait for the foreigner to 
come to it. This isa MacKaye maxim. So 
two-hour English classes meet twice weekly 
in five strategically chosen neighborhoods. 
Pedro, Tony, Big Joe enroll to learn to 
read. 
hard at work in some ambitious sub-group, 


Before long they find themselves 


studying citizenship, preparing for natu- 
ralization, discovering the history of their 
adopted land and absorbing new patriotism. 

‘*Real patriotism,’’ the director explains, 
‘‘whether in old  first- 
families, is based on a knowledge of our 
country and We 
might even consider our bus trips as classes 


new citizens or 


own our own region. 


in patriotism.’’ 

Other English groups meet in homes. 
Ten 
regular class schedules in Italian, Mexican, 
Here 
little groups of beaming women, in best 


visiting publie-school teachers keep 
Portuguese and Yugoslav kitchens. 


dresses, babies in their laps, have fun learn- 
ing English words and their significance. 
‘*This is a fly,’’? they are taught to read. 
‘*The fly carries sickness. We must keep 
the fly out of the kitchen.’’ 
Thus a lesson in English becomes a les- 
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son in screened windows and doors. If 
young José or Marie is naughty, the teacher 
shows the harried mother by example how 
to handle the disciplinary problem. — If 
babies are sickly, here’s another Job. 

‘*T don’t have a single family feeding its 
babies coffee in nursing bottles any more!’ 
one expert in grammar reported recently. 

The San board last 
leased for $5 a month a miserable shack in 


Jose school year 
a Mexican section and sent a skilled woman 
worker to live in it, to repair it with small 
funds and put up 
sereens, to make the outdoor toilet sanitary, 


ereat ingenuity, to 
to plant flowers and grass. 

Neighbor women crowded around to ad- 
mire results and went home to bully their 
husbands into copying them. Now, after 
12 months, all toilets in the neighborhood 
are sanitary and 29 of the 30 families sleep 
in beds instead of on the floor. 

The transformed shack is a meeting place 
where women study English, bring their 
babies to be weighed and washed, learn to 
cook ‘‘American’’; where husbands sit on 
the porch and smoke; where children sit in 
a ring on the floor, agog over exciting tales 
of American heroes, and on Sundays line 
up to read the funny papers. 

Last vear 600 aliens became American 
citizens after schooling in the adult center ; 
good citizens, most of them, because they 
knew about America and its ideals and 
ideas, were eager to become a part of it. 

In the adult division’s second group are 
men and women wanting to better them- 
selves economically or seeking additional 
commercial or trade skills—grown-up 
workers who as youngsters didn’t have, or 
didn’t take, the chance for study. They 
dig enthusiastically into such diverse sub- 
jects as plumbing, traffic safety, retail mer- 
chandising, printing, cooking and air con- 
ditioning, credits toward a_high- 
school diploma if they wish. But most of 
them soon ask for some non-commercial 
subject, too, something that touches pleas- 
antly their social and ecivie life. When that 


with 
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happens MaecKaye feels that he is succeed- 
ng. 

“We’re not running an old-fashioned 
night school,’’ he insists. 

In the third group are men and women 
‘rom the top of the social ladder, whose 
names are news in society, the professions 
and They return to school to 
brush up on old subjects or take fresh ones, 


business. 


to appease an intelligent curiosity. 

They study modern books, social orienta- 
tion. flower arrangements, creative inter- 
pretation, family relations, life and music 
of Mozart, philosophy of power, or take 
courses in art, music, history, literature, 
These classes are 
Pro- 
fessors from the University of California, 
Stanford University and nearby colleges 


polities and the sciences. 
not for drones, dilettantes or nit-wits. 


journey to San Jose twice weekly to in- 
struct them, with the help of local leaders. 
Many a teacher in one subject signs up as 
a student in another. 

There is a long waiting list for a course 
on ‘*The Well-Dressed Woman,’’ under one 
of the best-dressed matrons in town, who 
Here 


30 or 40 women, from dowagers to young 


happens also to be a psychologist. 


stenographers, offer themselves as guinea 
pigs, each taking the platform while the 
the 
clothes, aecessories, make-up and hair. 


others and instructor eriticize her 
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Even more popular are the astronomy 
lessons, by a man from Lick Observatory. 
lor the partly deaf, particularly those just 
beginning to lose hearing, there are classes 
in lip-reading and radio-ear equipment too. 
A seore of bakery and milk-wagon drivers 
have sought instruction in sales’ psychol- 
ogy; a dozen small grocers have learned 
how to conduct their businesses systemati- 
cally. Other men and women study play- 
writing, producing their own plays, with 
stage sets designed by students in the art 
classes. 

“This is 


MacKaye points out. 


not ‘deficiency education,’ ”’ 


‘““These people aren’t 
cramming for credits, either. They are 


vetting intellectual stimulation because 


they find it fun.’ 
San Jose pays exactly nothing for this 


, 


cultural backlog. The state sets aside a 
sum for adult education, and the city runs 
its adult schools economically within the 
$50,000 state budget. 

Most novel is a new course expected to 
attract hundreds of members. A room has 
been equipped with a phonograph and a 
large collection of records. No one speaks. 
Only good music, in harmonious surround- 
ings, and people learning again how to 
listen. 
culture in that, too,’’ 


‘*There’s Says 


David L. MaecKaye. 


EVENTS 


INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS ANA- 
LYZED AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF PITTSBURGH CON- 
FERENCE 

A PLEA for cooperation between the United 
States and Latin-American countries was made 
by Ernesto Galarza and N. Andrew N. Cleven, 
u July 10, at the Conference on Inter-American 
Affairs held at the University of Pittsburgh. 
his was one of many conferences that are being 
ndueted by colleges and universities through- 
uit the country this summer. Dr. Galarza, a 
Mexican by birth, is chief of the division of 





labor and social information, the Pan American 
Union; Dr. Cleven is professor of history, spe- 
cializing on Latin America, at the University of 
Pittsburgh. 

Dr. Galarza’s chief point was that if demoe 
racy is suecessfully to combat Fascism it must 
provide those things that affect people most 
food, homes and jobs. He continued: 

For millions of people who have lived under a 
democratic régime but who have never had enough 
to eat or to wear, Fascism is at least a promising 
novelty, ... Fascism’s triumph can not be complete 
until it has undermined the basis of United States 
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military defense, weakened the sympathies of the 
Latin-American peoples and established bonds of 
understanding with those of this country who will 


do business at any stand so long as it is business. 

The United cooperate, not 
threaten, at the Havana said Dr. 
The Latin-American countries will want 


the United States does not 


States must 
conterence, 
Cleven. 
to be assured that 
have imperialistie ambitions and will want to 
know what will happen once the danger of Fas- 
cism is averted. Since most Latin-American 
countries are not democratic, the suggestion that 
eartel” be organized 


a Pan-American “trade 


“raises the question of what type of totali- 
tarianism is the more tolerable, that of the old 
world or that of the new.” 

In a lecture on “Sociological Movements in the 
Americas,” Harold A. Phelps, professor of soei- 
ology, the University of Pittsburgh, explained 
the reeent disorders attending the presidential 
election in Mexico on the following bases: 


(1) The long history of dictatorial government 


and revolution. ... (2) The vast gap separating 
the masses of poverty-ridden and illiterate peons 
from the aristocratic minority. (3) The recent 


feudal 


peons to the upper class. (4) 


loosening of old-fashioned religious and 


bonds that 
The depression, creating specific economic incen- 


bound 


tives. 

Among the other speakers at the conference 
were Major Al] 
Dominie de la Salandra, assistant professor of 


Williams, aviation writer, and 


history, Duquesne University, Pittsburgh. 


PARENTS AND TEACHERS CONGRESS 
SEEKS ACTION ON LEGISLATION 
AFFECTING CHILDREN 

THE 1940 White 
House Conference on Children in a Demoeraey 
are the basis of the three-year program of action 
adopted by the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers at its recent convention in Omaha. 

Mrs. William Portland (Ore.), 
national president, has outlined the program 
which will be followed by 28,000 local parent- 


recommendations of the 


Kletzer, of 


teacher associations with a membership of 2,- 
225,000 persons. 
practical and realistic, providing for the phys- 


Many of the objectives are 


ical, economie and edueational welfare of Amer- 
iean children. Following are excerpts from the 
program: 


Endorse and promote child labor laws designed to 
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extend the period of school attendance . . . to pro 
tect young persons from employment detrimental to 
their... full growth. 

Advoeate a broad program of health edueatio, 
and service, including preventive measures, medica] 
care for the entire population and especially 
for maternal and infant care. 

Stimulate public interest, understanding and sup 
port of the housing programs for families of low 
and moderate incomes, 

Develop publie recognition of . .. the necessity 
for providing recreational facilities and services to 
children in both rural and urban surroundings, 

Assist in the extension and development of local 
publie-library service to include traveling libraries. 


The portions of the program relating spe 
cifically to education eall for state and federal] 
grants to local school systems to insure equal 
educational opportunities, extension of parent 
education, programs of general secondary edu 
eation, which provide a basie cultural training, 
and voeational guidance and training. 

One proposal ealls for a study of the eondi 
Another seeks 
“equality of opportunity for children, without 


tions and causes of migration. 


regard to race, color or creed.” 
More 
standards of living and a proper family lift 


general proposals ask for adequate 
for children, emphasis on the place of spiritual! 
values in the child’s development, promotion ot 
measures Which will give eeconomie security to all 
families and assistance to those who particularly 
need it. The final suggestion is to translate the 
findings of research “into the language and ac 


tivity of everyday lite?” 


DIRECTORS CONFER ON MEANS OF 
SPREADING PROGRAMS IN SPE- 
CIAL EDUCATION 

AT a meeting in Washington (D. C.) toward 
the end of June, state directors and supervisors 
of special education for exceptional children in 
day schools gathered to diseuss their common 
problems. They reaffirmed their purpose of pro- 
viding equal opportunities in edueation for all 
children, declaring that educational organization, 
equipment, procedures and curricula must be ad- 
justed to the “unique needs of the individual.” 

At the conference, each state was urged to 
make a eareful evaluation of education to deter- 
mine to what extent handicapped and otherwise 
exceptional children are enjoying this equity of 
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opportunity. Particular emphasis was_ placed 
pon the need for providing adequate funds for 
“special education.” The states were asked to 
enact suitable legislation and to adopt progres- 
sive policies that would insure the administration 
and supervision of a satisfactory program for 
the edueation of exceptional children in isolated 
iral areas and small communities as well as in 
metropolitan centers. 

Numerous problems were set aside for further 
study and analysis. Plans were made for the 
publication of informative material that would 
be helpful in the extension of state programs for 
exceptional children. It is considered essential 
in the development of special education that at 

ast one person in each state, working full time, 
hould supervise this program. 

The conference will meet again in New York 
City on February 19 and 20, 1941, just prior to 
the annual meeting of the International Couneil 
for Exeeptional Children. 


TERMINAL EDUCATION IN THE 
JUNIOR COLLEGES 

NEARLY one third of the students in junior 
colleges in this country are enrolled in terminal 
courses Which prepare them for semiprofessional 
and vocational positions chiefly. The Commis- 
sion on Junior College Terminal Edueation, of 
the American Association of Junior Colleges, in 
a statement released during the past week, said 
that “terminal eurricula are designed for stu- 
dents who wish in one or two years to gain an 
understanding of their intellectual, social and 
civie environments, to explore several fields 
or to acquire vocational training.” 

The report, which covers the year 1938-39, is 
based on information supplied by 426 institu- 
tions, 293 of 
The total enrolment in terminal eurricula was 
11,507 students. 
business or secretarial work than any other sub- 
Altogether, 14,511 took 
tarial courses, courses in salesmanship, insur- 
hotel 
restaurant management, banking and _ finance, 


which offer terminal curricula. 


More of these students studied 


ject. students secre- 


ance, accounting, merchandising, and 
business management or business law. 
Forty-one junior colleges reported two-year 
curricula in aviation. This report does not in- 
clude the pilot training courses of the Civil 


Aeronautics Authority in 109 junior colleges. 
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Although fewer schools give general engineering 
courses than music, the former attraet more stu 
dents. <A 


ranging 


variety of engineering courses is 


offered, from electrical engineering to 
navigation and welding. 

Thirty three schools prepared students to be 
Library work, soelal ser 


medical secretaries. 


viee, recreational leadership, mortuary science 


and religious education may also be studied in 
the junior colleges. 

Three colleges offered a unique eourse, cos 
metology; four offered to train parish secre 
taries; six train police officers, and one gives 
courses in physieal therapy. 

Students who seek two-year courses in arehi 
tecture, speech, dramatics, photography, interior 
decorating, fashion illustrating and costume de 
signing will find a varying number of institu 
tions that give these courses. Home economies 
can be studied in 108 schools; journalism in 86; 
nursing in 59; general agriculture in 57, and 
forestry in 32. 

Terminal curricula in general culture are given 
in 137 junior colleges. Students in these cur 
ricula do not plan to go beyond the sophomore 
year, although they are not preparing for voea 


tions. 


CENTRALIZED STATE CONTROL OF 
EDUCATION RECOMMENDED 
TO UTAH 


THE eventual control of publie education in 
Utah by one governing board was recommended 
in a report recently submitted by an educational 
survey committee to Governor Henry H. Blood. 
This survey was the result of sectional demands 
for junior colleges, which were heard incessantly 
at meetings of the State Legislature in recent 
years. These institutions are supported entirely 
by state funds in Utah. 

One of the major objectives of the plan, as 
proposed by the committee of fifteen, made up 
in part of members of the American Council on 
the work of the 


Other objectives are 


Kdueation, is to coordinate 
junior and senior colleges. 
to eliminate duplication, effect economies. and 
discourage the fieree competition among institu- 
tions for state funds. 

The committee unanimously recommended that 
no other junior colleges be established at this 


time since the tax load is already “as heavy as 
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the people ean bear.” An expanded junior-col 
lege system would result in a lowering of the 
standards in the junior and senior colleges al- 
ready established. 

A further proposal was that the elective office 
of state superintendent of publie instruction be 
abolished. In its place would be an administra- 
tive board with authority to appoint a profes- 
sional person as the chief state educational 
officer. 

Other recommendations, as reported ino The 


Christian Science Monitor, July 20, included: 


That the Teacher Retirement Act of 1937 be 
modified to lessen the financial burden upon the 
state. 

That any additional financial demands of the 
educational system be met by reallocation of pres 
ent revenues rather than by levying more taxes. 

That any further steps toward equalization of 
costs of elementary and secondary education be 
deferred until the more acute problem of junior 


and senior colleges is dealt with. 
The report continued: 


In our opinion the schools should .. . emphasize 
good training in the fundamentals, traditional pur 
poses of education in reading, writing, spelling and 
number work through the employment of teachers 
who are themselves equipped with the basic tools of 
civilization and are sympathetic with content in the 


curriculum, 


It is planned to introduce the bills and eon- 
stitutional amendments, which will be necessary 
if this program is to go into effect, in the 1941 


session of the legislature. 


RADIO EDUCATION IN JAPAN 


EDUCATIONAL broadeasting plays an important 
role in Japan’s centralized radio system. In an 
article on the Nippon Hoso Kyokai (Broadeast- 
ing Corporation of Japan), printed in World 
Education tor July, M. Oshima, secretary, Japan 
Education Association, describes the radio sys- 
tem as “a semigovernmental and = semiprivate 
enterprise whieh has under its control ten broad- 
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casting stations in various parts of the country.” 
Each subscriber must pay a monthly fee of fifty 
cents to obtain a license to listen. This money 
finances the broadcasting company. Its genera| 
program policies are formulated “by an editorial 
committee of distinguished individuals in all 
fields,” ineluding the edueational and_ politica! 

Two and one half hours a day are allotted ti 
edueation by the ten stations. In addition, the 
districts around Tokyo, Osaka and Nagoya hea: 
three hours of programs devoted to educational) 
subjects. “Social and school education” are th 
fields covered in the edueational broadeasts 
Topies such as culture, religion, military affairs, 
diplomacy, literature, arts, science and language 
are discussed in these broadeasts. 

In 1935, of the 25,800 elementary schools, 10, 
000 were using these programs every day 
These are arranged according to grades, and 
materials used are taken from the state text 
books. The most common programs are thos 
supplementing the study of the Japanese Jan 
guage. Arithmetic, too, is taught by this means, 
but only a few programs are devoted to it 1} 
cause it is not suitable for school broadeasting 
Musie is often utilized in programs devoted to 
other subjects. For the promotion of national 
health, directions for physical exercises are 
broadeast three times a day, once for the pr 
mary grades. Each morning the children listen 
to talks “of a moral character.” Special pro 
grams are prepared to widen “the eultural and 
professional outlook” of the elementary-schoo 
teachers. 

Five courses were given in 1937-39 for the 
youths’ schools, the division having the seeond 
largest enrolment. Some were for rural schools 
and others for urban schools. At frequent in 
tervals the pupils themselves talked on their 
voeational activities, successes, reereation and 
agricultural instruetion. 

Since 1933, a special program has been give! 
each day for kindergarten children in schoo] and 
for their mothers at home. It ineludes music. 
singing and a talk. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Appointments, Elections, 

Resignations, Retirements 

Vitmer Leroy Tatiock, former principal of 
the Bloomington (Ind.) High School, has been 


appointed assistant director of teacher place 
ment at Indiana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute. Mr. Tatlock resigned a year ago from a 
position with Longmans Green and Company 
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to become direetor of the extension division ot 
the college. 


AMONG promotions at the University of Maine 
Orono) are those of associate professors Gor 
don M. Cairns and Clarenee E. Bennett, heads 
of the departments of animal husbandry and 


| full 


physies, respectively, to professorships 


Stanley R. Ashby becomes professor of En 
rlish. Assistant professors advanced to the 


ank of associate professor are: Winthrop C 
Libby, agronomy; Howard L. Flewelling, En 
clish; Spofford TH. Kimball, mathematies; John 
R. Crawford, edueation; Howard L. Runion, 
peech: William F. Seamman, Enelish, and Ben 


nin R. Speicher, zoology. 


CB 


versity of Tennessee, has been 


BUEHLER, professor of chemistry, Uni 
appointed head 


f the department. 


Dinan H. Tompovunitan has been appointed 


assistant professor of physies, Cornell Univer 
sity. Robert F. Bacher has been promoted to 
an associate professorship in the same depart 


ent 


THe ReverEND Wintuiam A. Scunuy has been 
ip pointed to the newly created office of director 
education in the 
Spellman of New York. 


religious archdiocese of 


\rchbishop Franeis J. 
College 
(New York City) who have been advaneed to 


Assistant professors at Tunter 
the rank of associate professor are: Edna Wells 
Luetz, art; Elizabeth P. Stein, English; Henry 
geography, and 


1). Thompson, geology and 


\rpad Steiner, German. Emilio Lopez, who has 
heen professor of science, Salamanea Univer- 
sity (Spain), has been appointed leeturer for 
one year in the department of Romance lan- 


guaves. 


THe Reverend J. H. Gurureig, formerly of 
Woodstock (Md.) College, will join the staff ot 
the Graduate School, Fordham University, as 
protessor of philosophy. He sueceeds the Revy- 
erend Martin D’Arey, who returns to Campion 
Hall, Oxford University. Other appointments 
at Fordham University are those of the Rev- 
erend C. A. Berger, head of the department of 
biology, and the Reverend M. J. Smith, assistant 
professor of edueation. 


James Exuiorr Moonry has assumed _ his 
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duties as president of the 
Fla. Dr. Mooney 


Beaver College, Jenkintown, Pa. 


University of Tampa, 


has been acting head of 
He succeeds 
John H. Sherman, who resigned to become pres 
ident of Webster College, Babson Park, Fla. 
Date McMaster, superintendent of schools, 
Johnstown (Pa.), has been elected to sueceed 
Charles S. Miller as president of State Teach 
ers College, Slippery Rock, Pa. Mr. MeMaster 
superintendent of the Johnstown 


has been 


schools since 193-4. 


Henry RanNvdo_en Pye, dean of men, Earl 
ham (Ind.) College, has been appointed pro 
fessor of mathematies, Whittier (Calif.) Col- 


lege, his alma mater. 
Wilham Penn College (Oskaloosa, Lowa), 1935 
1936. 


Dr. Pyle was president of 


Howarp G. WiLcox has been appointed act 
ing head of the School of Mines, the University 
of Alaska, 


Jenness Barber, who has resigned. 


Fairbanks. He sueceeds Raymond 


Henry THOMPSON ROWELL, assistant 
fessor of Latin, Yale 
Johns Hopkins University in 


Latin. 


pro 
will go to the 


fall as pro 


University, 
the 
fessor of 

Herbert C. Cis, assistant 
New 
pointed to the superintendency in New Rochelle 
(N. Y.) to sueceed Herold C. Hunt, whose ap 


Kan 


superintendent 


of schools, Haven (Conn.), has been ap 


pointment to a simiar post in as City 


(Mo.) was reported in SCHOOL AND Sociery, 


June 1. 

KLIZABETH GILBERT BALDWIN, principal of 
Highland Hall (Hollidaysburg, Pa.), has been 
appointed dean of the Knox School for Girls, 
Cooperstown, N. Y. 

Roy EK. 
Santa Cruz (Calif.), has been appointed to sue 


SIMPSON, superintendent of schools, 
ceed George C. Bush, whose death was reported 
Mr. Bush had 
The 


post left vacant by Mr. Simpson will be filled 


in SCHOOL AND Society, May 11. 


been superintendent in South Pasadena. 


by Homer Cornick, superintendent of schools, 
Davis, Calif. 

MILLMAN PRETTYMAN has been appointed to 
succeed W. B. Thornburgh as superintendent of 
schools, Seaford, Del. 
nation was reported in SCHOOL AND SOcIETY, 
March 30. 


Mr. Thornburgh’s resig 
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CLARENCE W. PETERS, assistant superinten- 
dent of schools, Allegheny County (Pa.), has 
been chosen to sueceed Charles E. Dickey, who 
resigned recently as superintendent. Dr. Pet- 
ers’s appointment is for the remainder of Dr. 
Dickey’s term which expires in July, 1942. 


Ht. ©. Seymour has left his post as superin- 
tendent of the Santa Fe and Albuquerque (N. 
M.) U. S. Indian Schools to begin work as 
director of vocational edueation and guidanee, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

stTHeR JACOBS has resigned as dean of Bur- 
lington (Iowa) Junior College, a position she 
has held for the past twenty years. 

J. L. Coo.ipGr, professor of mathematies since 
1918 at Harvard University and master of 
Lowell House since 1929, will retire on Septem- 
ber 1 from both positions with the title emeritus. 


ARNOLD EMcH has become professor emeritus 
of mathematies, University of Illinois. He 
joined the department in 1911 as assistant pro- 


fessor and became a full professor in 1927. 


Recent Deaths 

Harry D. Baitey, professor of bacteriology, 
Los Angeles City College, died on July 15 in 
Albuquerque (N. M.) en route to his former 
home in Easton, Pa. Dr. Bailey, who was fifty- 
nine years old at the time of his death, had been 
head of the biology department, Muhlenberg 
College (Allentown, Pa.) for seventeen years 


before going to Los Angeles. 


Futter M. Hamiutron, dean, College of 
Edueation, Southwestern Louisiana Institute 
(Lafayette), died on July 18 at the age of sixty- 
one years. Dr. Hamilton had been president of 
the Louisiana Teachers Association in 1916, 

THe REVEREND WILLIAM P. CLANCY, superin- 
tendent of parochial schools in the Manchester 
(N. H.) diocese, died on July 19. 


Joun A. HirzeE.perG, district superintendent 
ot schools, Orange County (N. Y.), sueeumbed 
after an operation on July 22. 

LEorpoLD SCHWING, head, department of in- 
strumental musie, Franees Shimer Junior Col- 
lege and Preparatory School (Mount Carroll, 
Ill.), died in Chicago on July 23. Mr. Schwing, 
a concert violinist, was in his forty-second year 


at the time of his death. 
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CHARLES R. WILSON, assistant professor of 
mathematics, Rutgers University (New Bruns- 
wick, N. J.), died on July 24 at the age of 
forty-four years. Mr. Wilson has been on the 
university staff for the past thirteen years. 


MELVIN RANDOLPH GILMORE, curator of eth- 
nology, University of Michigan, died in Lincoln 
(Nebr.) on July 25. Dr. Gilmore was born in 
Nebraska seventy-two years ago. He went to 
the University of Michigan in 1929 after having 
served as curator of the Nebraska Historical 
Museum and of the North Dakota Historical 
Society. The ethnological museum in Ann Ar- 
bor was established in 1931. Dr. Gilmore was 
an authority on the American Indian and had 
conducted several expeditions into the Indian 
country of the West and Southwest. 


JULIA HENRIETTA GULLIVER, president of 
Rockford (Ill.) College, 1902-19, died on July 
26 in Eustis (Fla.), where she had been living 
since her retirement. Miss Gulliver was eighty- 
four years old at the time of her death. In 
1890, when the college was still known as Rock- 
ford Female Seminary, Miss Gulliver was ap- 
pointed head of the department of philosophy 
and Biblical literature. 


BRAYTON FULLER WILSON, director of busi- 
ness and secretarial studies and the Prince 
School of Store Service, both units of Simmons 
College (Boston), died on July 26 at the age 
ot forty years. Dr. Wilson had taught at Har- 
vard University, Ohio University (Athens) and 
Tutts College. 

Guripo FRmDoLIN VERBECK, head master of 
Manlius (N. Y.) School, died on July 27 in his 
fifty-fourth year. Colonel Verbeck had spent 
his entire life at the school except for three years 
of military service in Mexico and France. He 
succeeded his father as head master of the 
school upon the latter’s death in 1930. 


LuTHER ANDERSON, professor of English, 
American International College (Springfield, 
Mass.) since 1915, died on July 27. Dr. Ander- 
son, who was sixty years old at the time of his 
death, had been at one time correspondent for 
the Chicago Daily News in the Orient. He had 
also taught history at the Imperial University, 
Peiping, China. 


CuARA M. Benson, former dean of women, 














\rnerican International College, died on July 
3 at her home in East Carver, Mass. She was 


enty years old at the time of her death. Miss 


son had retired in June as head of the de- 


[el 


rtment of classical languages. 


[ie REVEREND WILLIAM TRUMBULL HOLMEs, 
ier president of Tougaloo (Miss.) College, 
weumbed on July 28 at the age of seventy-four 
ears atter a long illness. Under his leadership, 
iwaloo College grew from a high school to a 


ievear accredited liberal-arts college. 


Josepu KAHN, lawyer, died on July 28 at the 
ve of fifty-seven years. Dr. Kahn came to this 
ountry from Latvia in 1893. From 1904 to 
1918, he taught at the High School of Commerce 
New York City) and was a lecturer at the City 

College and New York University. He was the 
iuthor of “How to Study” and, in collaboration 
with J. J. Klein, of “Principles and Methods in 
Commercial Edueation.” He was admitted to 
the bar in 1911. 


\suLEY KINGSLEY Harpy, professor of Ger- 

an and senior member of the staff of Dart- 

outh College, died on July 29 at the age of 
sixty-nine years. Dr. Hardy was appointed in- 
structor in 1897. In 1902, he was made assistant 
professor, and in 1915, associate professor. He 
received the promotion to a full professorship 
in 1917. Many outside the college knew Dr. 
Hardy as an editor of German texts and a com- 
piler of the German portions of a bibliography 
of books useful to the seecondary-school teacher. 


Other Items of Interest 


ResuLts that may issue from the impact of 
war On education are diseussed in a fortheoming 
article, “The War against the Middle Classes,” 


appearing in The Saturday Evening Post, Au- 


gust 10. An important part of the article deals 


SHORTER PAPERS 


PROBLEM’S SLAVES 
ONE finds often in articles on edueation, social 
trends and similar themes phenomena ealled 
“problems” stacked upon other phenomena 
sunilarly labeled by ingenious experts who have 


spent days and nights ferreting out these death- 
defying enemies of mankind in his upward 
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with the changes being wrought in England's 
“publie-school” system now that even well-to-do 
middle-class families ean not afford to send their 
children to boarding schools. How the Nazis 
attack education in invaded countries is also 


deseribed. 


A NEW department of psychology has been 
established in the College of Arts and Sciences, 
the University of Nebraska, with Arthur F. Jen 
ness, associate protessor ot psychology, as chair 
man. The psychological laboratory at the uni 
versity has existed since 1889, but until now it has 
been a part of the department of philosophy and 
psychology. The staff of the new department, 
in addition to Dr. Jenness, consists of Donald W. 
Dysinger and William EK. Walton, assistant pro 
fessors, and W. 8S. Gregory and Roger W. Rus 
sell, instruetors. No change has been made in 
the department of educational psychology and 


measurements in the Teachers College. 


In celebration of the seventy-five years of 
Negro achievement since the signing of the 
Emancipation Proclamation by Abraham Lin- 
coln, an American Negro Exposition is now in 
progress at the Coliseum in Chicago. It was 
opened on July 4 by President Roosevelt, who, 
from his home in Hyde Park, pressed a button 
which turned on the lights in the building. There 
are 120 exhibits depicting the accomplishments 
of the race in religion, musie, sports, stage, art, 
science and industry. The art exhibit includes 
300 paintings and drawings. One section of the 
exposition is devoted to the work of Negro 
writers. ‘The first real Negro World’s Fair in 
history” was made possible through appropria- 
tions of $75,000 each from the U. S. Congress 
and the Illinois Legislature and a $15,000 grant 
from the Julius Rosenwald Fund. Some state, 
organization or Negro will be honored each day 


until the fair closes on Labor Day, September 2. 


AND DISCUSSION 


struggles toward the light. After reading sev- 
eral such papers one exclaims in dismay: “I'll 
look no more, lest the brain turn and the defi 
cient sight topple down headlong.” 

Likewise, in listening to addresses that tell 
about the many-sided aspects of democratic 
striving to do the right things by our boys and 
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girls, the same incessant presentation of still 
more “problems” continues to add still more ills 
to those to whieh our conscientious minds have 
already fallen heir. 

And the thought eomes, we may readily be- 
lieve, to many: What precisely does this word 
If a 


problem is as grave a thing as one’s lifelong 


convey to all those writers and speakers? 


feeling for the word indieates, and if there are 
us many of these mountainous terrors hanging 
over these devoted men and women as they pro- 
fess to believe, how is it that they have not long 
since sunk to the ground undone, instead of 
constantly casting about for more and more loeal 

Yet speak- 


ers and writers by the seore go on exhaling the 


and world “problems” to overcome. 
word. Debonair and smiling they hang upon it, 
like Hamlet’s mother upon her first lord, as if 
increase of appetite had grown by what it fed on, 

What hurts one most, as a sensitive defender 
of the rights of language, 1s that by application 
of this word to fairly trivial things, an unwar- 
ranted leveling down of thought has taken plaee. 
It is not a legitimately frequent use of it that 
What is 
there indeed in life that is not in a sense prob- 
Not only the matters IT have men- 


mortifies, beeause this is inevitable. 
lematieal ? 
tioned, but also love and hate, envy and jeal- 
ousy and what not. These are indeed problems. 
But that Tom must be taught his algebra a bit 
differently from Harry, or that a way must be 
found to prevent seuffling in the schoolroom or 
though  eertainly 


‘are not, prop- 


carving up the furniture 
things to be earefully considered 
erly speaking, problems to disturb or distract 
the human race. 

The persons who are most obsessed by the 
word, overdignifying with it every little oecasion 
for strain on their thinking eapacities, are, ob- 
servation seems to show, individuals who have 
never experienced the benefit of a fundamental 
After all, 


are those who so continuously harp on “our 


anchorage in their own edueation. 


rapidly changing society” so sure of their facts? 
When has the world not been out of sorts, if 
we are to believe what our articulate aneestors 
dinned into the ears of their contemporaries? 
Archbishop Trench was condemning, a full hun- 
dred years ago, “worship of the fleeting moment, 
of the transient fashions of the hour” and “the 
contempt for that stable past whieh in all likeli- 


hood will be the enduring future.” What won- 
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der is it that, with one’s elders and teachers. 
newspaper and magazine editors, blaring out 

concert that present life is nothing but on 
“problem” after another, the rising generatio 
goes about in a daze, trying in vain to follo 
all the will-o’-the-wisps? I have actually hear 
a professor, very somber in disposition beeaus 
of the “problems” he felt pressing down upon 
his Atlantean shoulders, assert that the fund: 
mentals of to-day may not be the fundamental. 
of to-morrow, meaning by “to-morrow,” as | 

made it plain, not the indefinite future, b 

simply and solely the lapse of twenty-four hour- 
It seemed that 
the word “problem” to a vast number of small, 


in his ease the debasement 6 


heterogeneous uses had by some law of though 
association also debased the fundamental ides 
in “fundamentals.” 

If one thinks of the 


mentals of character that have not changed sinc 


self-evident fund: 
the world began, of the fundamentals of deport 
ment, of dress, of health, of the unchanging 
fundamentals of everything on this earth that 
of good report, the very word, of course, protest. 
invineibly against the thought of alterations 
Being a foreign-language instructor and ady 
cate, I am especially glad and proud, in 1! 
connection, to know that, as far as the fi 
mind of man ean discern what is fundamen 
in an all-round culture, general language know 
edge is an indispensable constituent theres 
Or, to localize the idea even more specific 

I am glad to know that I stand on what tli 
world of scholarship recognizes as solid grownd 
in saying that fundamental for English are thi 
languages that it birth and reared 
There is, in other words, something very fund 


gave 


mental in historie faets. 

But to get back to “problem” slavery. Occa 
sionally it becomes necessary, or so it is thought, 
to make attempts at formulating general prin 
ciples for an edueational system in the United 
States that will hold water in every precinct, to 
gather together all the loose threads, to orient 
and reorient The task imagined 1s 
naturally formidable. Its authors must not 
leave out any single worthy aspect of the whole 


ourselves. 


grand theme, however diverse these aspects a1 
in consonance with the great variety of loca! 


conditions. But in the eare to embrace every 


thing (Qui trop embrasse, mal étreint), there 1s 
always a drift in such writings or addresses to 
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ttorin y 
wlitlering § 


ting the old-fashioned but ever new-in-spirit 


eneralities, into which anything sug 
fnndamentals seldom intrudes. One receives the 
mipression from them of perpetual flux, rest 
ness and most disconcerting uncertainty in 
the so-called edueational “trends,” which usually 
happen without benefit of any partieula 

no influences. 

How, IL submit, are we interested readers bene 
tited by platitudes, however skilfully formulated 
to make perteet cireles and prepare the soil fon 
the sowing ot “problem” seeds, like the follow 

“Find for every individual the best enlarge 
nt of his powers and their best engagement 
n the working world.” This is eorreet, but is it 

it much too large an order? 

“Adjust each sueeeeding generation to our 
civilization, with all its complexities.” Is the 
meaning here to adjust education to all the aeei 
dental eonflicting “trends”? If so, the author 

this sentenee might spare his werds, for that 

exactly what this generation is trying hard 
to do. 

Consider this sentence as a national problem 

ser: “We still know too little about 
Is there any pros 


human 
talent and its soeial uses.” 
pect this side eternity of sounding the depths 
it this imponderable something? 

Another writer apprehended a great need of 

better understanding of the demoeratie rela 
tionships between administration and teachers,” 

nd “a great need for parental guidance and 
direction in children’s social aetivities’—great 
diseoverles truly! 

A speaker opined that “suitable patterns ot 
teacher-training for the modern high school ean 
not be intelligently planned until we have a more 
dependable knowledge of the relationships be 

veen subjeets.”. How much longer, one may 


sk, will Ameriea have to wait for sueh ele- 


mentary knowledge? And are secondary schools 
ever to progress if the top-noteh theorists, the 
educational guides, do not yet know the rela 
tionships among subjects? 

The following questions were propounded in 
rapid suecession, all deseribed as erying lustily 


for immediate solution: 


Is there a basie dualism between the cultural and 
the useful? Is cultural pursuit empty and futile if 


does not have its roots in experience. How ean 
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we make use of cultural tensions? How ean admin 


stration contribute to cultural integration? 


And here are several thoughts, wrapped up 


in one bundle, and replete with “problems” 
“The subtleties of the educational process and 


the infinite variety of human reactions effee 
tively bar the application of rules of 
the kind of 


objeetives of the demoeratic ideal.” There’s a 


education which truly 


sentence that is a sentenee, with the smoothest 


But in 


shall we hope to get together on what eonstitut 


veneration 


ol contours. What age and g 


the “democratie ideal”? 

How, in sum, is our thinking advaneed by all 
this endless ringing of the ehanges on voeation 
and culture and this dragging in of imaginary, 


What is 


the benefit to be derived from this persistent, 


as well as real problems by the hair? 


never ceasing posing of riddles, some of them 
already answered lone ago, and some, unhap 
pily, eternally unanswerable, 

I have had in mind, in singling out “problem” 
for speeial denunciation, the broader thesis that 
too much dimly lighted writing and talking in 
the field of edueational affairs is taking plac 
Assuming all knowledge as their province, many 
the art 


would-be authorities in and seience ot 


edueation, to make a bad pun but tell a big 
truth, beeome more and more provineial in thei 


outlook They 


cause they assumed a task beyond their powe1 


and attitudes. themselves, be 
have become stranded in the very currents they 
thought they were aceelerating, and as a direet 
result tend to talk and write long past the point 
when they really had something to say about 
something they knew. 

Generally, I am persuaded, the usefulness © 
articles and addresses on edueation is in invers« 
ratio to the amount of packing done with over 
worked and overglorified edueational terminol 
ogy. If a writer on looking over his paper, 
after giving his lueubrations time to eool, finds 
it merely piles up “problems” so that his own 
head swims (the effeet ean not be less in many, 
many instanees), without tying these to some 
thing concretely fundamental as solutions, he 
may eonelude that the space he filled with these 
speetres might as well have been preempted by 
movie-star pictures or Rose Bowl predictions. 
Why further becloud issues that emphatically 


need the sunlight instead? Why write to main 
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tain shadowy theses? I do not doubt that I 
speak for a large element of those in the busi- 
ness of edueation who would willingly say with 
me, to paraphrase Shakespeare: Show me the 


man that is not “problem’s” slave, and I will 
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wear him in my heart’s core, yea, in my heart 
of hearts. 
A. M. WITHERS 
CONCORD STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
ATHENS, W. VA. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


EXPERIMENTALISM BEGETS FASCISM? 

IN the issue of SCHOOL AND Society tor May 
11, 1940, Hlans Elias of Middlesex University 
wrote a thought-provoking article on “Liberal- 
istic Hdueation as the Cause of Fascism.” This 
uiusual statement should start some serious aca- 
demic discussion in America. 

Professor Elias’s declaration has encouraged 
ime to venture the suggestion—I know it will be 
considered bizarre—that fascism and naziism 
may have received some of their inspiration 
specifically from American pragmatism or ex- 
perimentalism. Without intimating that our in- 
digenous American philosophy designedly em- 
braces the totalitarian ideologies of Europe, I 
should like to place in juxtaposition here two 
statements almost parallel in their descriptions 
of institutions which ordinarily are presumed to 
be dissimilar in character. One statement is by 
Dr. John Dewey and concerns American eduea- 
tion, and the other is by Adolph Hitler and con- 
cerns the revolutionary movement in central 
Kurope. 

John Dewey writes in “My Pedagogic Creed”: 


through education society can formulate its 
own purposes, can organize its own resources and 
thus shape itself with definiteness and economy in 


the direetion in which it wishes to move. 


Adolph Hitler is quoted by Hermann Rausch- 


ning in “The Revolution of Nihilism” as saying: 


. all that is necessary is devotion to the revo- 
lutionary movement for its own sake, a movement 
that is its own meaning and purpose, as the outlet 
to a new, unknown and dangerous life, but at all 


costs a life of strength and energy. 


These are short quotations and they are sepa 
rated from their context, but they are reasonably 
faithtul to the general points of view of their 
authors, each preoccupied in means to an unde 
termined end. At some points it does appear 
that experimentalism and the totalitarian ideolo- 
gies converge. Experimentalism, it seems, has 
in some ways, at least, given the European dicta 
tors ideological precedents. 

The almost total denial of the relevance ot! 
spiritual forees, fixed moral values and _ stable 
ethical ideals to educational procedure in the 
Dewey philosophy—the consistent policy, for in 
stance, of excluding God from consideration- 
has been the great weakness in our dominant 
twentieth-century American educational philoso- 
phy. And this characteristie weakness may be 
considered the very factor which has given en- 
couragement to a retreat from a life of reason 
by European opportunistic dietators. Just as 
behaviorism was a natural outcome of pragma- 
tism run wild, so present-day nihilism may be 
considered a natural outcome of experimentalism 
run wild. 

Perhaps we should be a bit more reflective 
when we say, using Dewey’s words, that the 
“process and the goal of education are one and 
the same thing.” Perhaps we have had too much 
of a philosophy of action without predetermined 
purpose in this country to be able to set the best 
kind of example for groping countries in a war- 
mad world. It appears, at any rate, that our 
dominant educational philosophy is susceptible 
to misappropriation and misapplication. 

ERNEST E. OERTEL 

HEMET, CALIF. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


WILLIAMSON ON COUNSELING 
STUDENTS 
How to Counsel Students. By E. G. WILLIAM- 
son. New York: MeGraw-Hill, 1939. 
THE author states that his purpose in writing 


this new volume on student counseling is “the 
adaptation of the principles, procedures and 
techniques of clinical psychology to the adjust- 
ment problems of high-school and college stu- 
dents.” 








wt 
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Part I 


is concerned with the philosophy of student-per- 


The book is composed of seven parts. 


sonnel work, and the techniques of diagnosis and 
counseling. It also ineludes an analysis of the 
counselor’s psychological background in which 
such topies as personality, measurement, indi- 
vidual differences and pseudo-psychologies are 
diseussed. Part II considers various personality 
problems such as social maladjustments, speech 
problems, family conflicts and student discipline. 

In Part III, the author presents an extensive 
and thorough treatment of the counselor’s re- 
sponsibility for the educational orientation and 
achievement of students. Topies covered in- 
clude: Unwise Choices of Courses of Study and 
Curriculum, Differential Scholastic Achievement, 
Insufficient General Scholastie Aptitude, Ineffee- 
tive Study Habits, Reading Disabilities, Insuffi- 
Scholastie 


Underachievement and Problems of Superior 


cient Motivation, Overachievement, 
Students. 

Problems ineident to oecupational orientation 
are taken up in Part IV. 
Uneertain Oceupational Choice, No Voeational 


The author discusses: 


Choice, Discrepaney between Interests and Ap- 
titudes and Unwise Voeational Choice. 

Self-support of students and student place- 
ment are treated in Part V. Part VI deals with 
student-health problems and Part VII, with a 
statement of areas of needed research in stu- 
dent counseling. 

Throughout the book, Williamson maintains 
that student counseling requires professionally 
trained workers. He contends that many stu- 
dent-personnel problems can not be cared for 
satisfactorily by the classroom teacher. He 
writes: “Teaching is a type of counseling, but 
only a few of the many personnel functions can 


be discharged by teachers. The personnel point 


of view should permeate the entire school; but 
the many personnel functions must be discharged 
by different types of workers.” 

The author describes four types of personnel 
workers : instructional 
Group workers are those responsible 


group, advisory, and 
clinical. 
for social funetions and student organizations. 
The advisory personnel workers are those who 
“attempt to advise without understanding the 
individuality of each pupil.” The instructional 
group includes teachers who make serious at- 
tempts to adapt their teaching procedures to the 
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needs of individual pupils. And, finally, the 
clinical workers seek “to provide that technical 


diagnosis and counseling necessary to effective 


guidance beyond the competency of teachers and 


, 


untrained advisers.” It is for this latter group 
that Williamson has written his book. 

“How to Counsel Students” is, without ques 
tion, the most comprehensive and thorough treat- 
ment of student counseling that has yet ap- 
peared. It is consistently doeumented by refer 
ence to research studies. The treatment of prob- 
lems of educational orientation and achievement 
is particularly effective and goes a long way 
toward placing this phase of student counseling 
on a seientifie basis. 

The author is to be commended for his stress 
upon the “whole personality” of the counselee. 
Such emphasis avoids the narrow views of some 
previous writers who have restricted the eoun- 
selor’s work to either educational or vocational 
problems or both. Williamson has also empha- 
sized the importance of modifying the high- 
schoo] and college curricula to meet the broader 
personality needs of students. 

Some case histories of typical counseling prob 
lems might well have been ineluded in this book. 
From such reports it is possible to show the in- 
terrelationships of adjustment problems and to 
indicate how quantitative data from tests and 
other sources are used to increase the effeetive- 


Also, a 


sexual problems should have been ineluded, sinee 


ness of the interview diseussion of 
they constitute a considerable proportion of stu- 
dents’ adjustment problems and fall naturally in 
the province of the clinieal counselor. 

Dr. Williamson’s book will be used widely as a 
text-book in courses in guidance and counseling, 
and will be read by many individuals outside the 
field of student personnel. It will do much to 
further the personnel point of view and to im- 
prove the quality of counseling in high schools 
and colleges. 

Hucu M. Bei 
CHIco STATE COLLEGE, 
' Cuico, CALir. 


WIDENING PERSPECTIVES 


Education for Democracy. Proceedings of Co 
lumbia University Congress on Edueation for 
Democracy. xii+466 pp. Teachers College 


Bureau of Publications, New York. $2.50. 
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Hducational Yearbook. By I. L. KAnbEt, editor. 


College Bureau of 


iy 
$3.70. 


xiv + 364 pp. Teachers 
Publications, New York. 


The Educational Needs of a Rural Community. 


By Witiram C. Raprorp. 182 pp. Mel- 
hourne University Press. 6 shillings. 
Catholic Education in the United States. By 


editor, x+231 pp. 
Catholie University of 


Roy J.  DEeEFERRARI, 
Washington, D. C.: 


America Press. $2.75. 


THe Congress on Edueation for Democracy 
was held on August 15 to 17, 1939, at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Besides represen- 
tatives of some twenty-eight American organiza- 
tions, the proceedings were shared in by several 
British leaders and 


distinguished edueational 


enriched by addresses from them. Papers were 
also contributed by invited speakers from France, 
Poland and Sweden. The several major topics 
under which the three dozen prepared papers 
of the congress were programmed included: 
“Democracy and Its Challenge”; “Democracy in 
Other Lands’; “The Contribution of Religion to 
for Democracy”; “Present Eduea- 
tional Rural Youth in a 
Democracy”; “The Contribution of Higher Edu- 
Adult Edueation to Democracy”; 
Work,” and “Democracy Moves 


Education 
Opportunities for 
cation and 
“Democracy at 
Forward.” 
Needless to say, the general tone of the pro- 
ceedings was elevated and optimistic. Most of 
the speakers found it desirable to explain their 
more philosophical coneeptions of what demoe- 
racy meant to them. A eareful reading of the 
papers suggests that while those philosophies are 
inevitably somewhat general and vague, there 
were few if any differences expressed on basie 
principles. Comparatively few suggestions were 
made as to the actual implementation of means 
and processes of realizing the objectives and pur- 
Ob- 


viously, such implementations must in large part 


poses of the types of education idealized. 


still be evolved. 
In the meantime, it is clear that, in the present 
perilous condition of world affairs, the very basic 


tenets of democracy are by no means impregnable 
But to Americans, per- 
haps more than to any other people, seems to be 
the opportunity during the next 
decades to preserve and realize the ideals hope- 


to revolutionary assault. 


given few 
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fully expressed by this superbly organized cor 
gress, 

Dr. KANbeEL has for a number of years edited 
an Annual Yearbook for the International Insti- 
tute of Teachers College, Columbia University. 
The central topic for this 1939 volume is “Th: 
Meaning of a Liberal Edueation in the Twentieth 
Century.” On that topie contributions have been 
asseinbled from prominent representatives of 
three South American and eight European coun 
tries, besides Australia, New Zealand, India, the 
Union of South Africa and the United States. 

The scope and variety of the papers thus pre 
sented, like those in the volume on “Edueation 
for Democracy,” utterly preclude any critical 
consideration in a brief review. But they will 
well repay careful examination by students and 
administrators sensitive to the profound educa- 
tional changes which are certainly due to attend 
the far-reaching social changes of our times. 


Tue Australian Council for Educational Re- 
search sponsored Mr. Radford’s intensive study 
of a typical rural community some two hundred 
miles from Melbourne. 

This (Gippsland) “community” resembles in 
several respects an Ameriean rural county and 
has a population of slightly more than 4,000. 
Thus far the community has developed two sec- 
ondary or “post-primary” schools, in which, 
according to general opinion, the attendance has 
been disappointingly small. Hence the chief 
purpose of the survey was to ascertain both the 
educational needs of the area and the reasons 
for the merger school attendance of pupils be- 
yond fourteen years of age. 

Since agriculture is the chief primary source 
of labor and wealth in Gippsland, this survey, 
like nearly all similar surveys heretofore in the 
United States, strongly supports the development 
of that kind of “agricultural education” which 
shall contribute “the broad general values desir- 
able in all edueation through revealing the impli- 
cations of special voeational practices. r 
But the present reviewer apprehends that such 
expectations are largely Utopian. 

THE full title of the book edited by Dr. 
Deferrari is: “Vital Problems of Catholic Edu- 
cation in the United States.” The fourteen 
papers of the volume were presented at the sum- 
mer session of the semicentennial year of the 
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ling of the Catholie University at Wash- 
on——under the general title of “Jubilee Lee- 


\ number of the papers include critical stric- 

es upon American public schools and on non 
Cstholie colleges which might well prove illumi- 
¢ to edueators generally. An _ especially 
rching commentary is provided by the Rev- 
end George Johnson’s paper on “The Catholic 
ireh and Secondary Edueation.” “The Catho- 
deal,” he says, “has ever been and continues 


I 


he: Every Catholie child in a Catholie school.” 
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But at the present time “the possibility of achiev 
ing this ideal on the secondary level seems re 
mote.”—“It is particularly at this point that we 
come to a full realization of the injustice that is 
involved in the American system of school sup 
port. Laws and circumstances are foreing all 
American children into secondary schools 
But] publie funds are available for the support 
of every kind of education for American youth 
except religions education.” 
DAVID SNEDDEN 
PaLo ALTO, CALIF. 


REPORTS 


MAINE SECONDARY-SCHOOL GRADU- 
ATES OF 1938 


Wat happens to our secondary school grad- 
immediately after graduation? Opinions 
vary widely eonecerning the placement of these 
ing people. We are told that very few of 
hem find employment, that inereasing numbers 
to eollege and that more than half of them 


re dependent upon CCC or NYA. 


rreath we are told that industrial reeovery has 


In the same 


ady arrived and that youth is preferred to 
ee in industry. 

[In order to ascertain the faets for one of our 

y-eight states, the writer conducted a sur 
vey covering the plaeement of the boys and 
virls who graduated from the secondary schools 

Maine in June, 1938. 
ere given publicity in the Maine press in the 


The general results 


e summer of 1939, but the complete findings 
Whether 


ypical of the whole country or not, this survey 


re published here for the first time. 


perhaps interest educators outside of Maine. 
Data were secured from 199 of the state’s 251 
Unofficial, but 
dueted, inquiries concerning the remaining 


secondary — sehools. carefully 


02 schools, all but nine of which are small 
chools with less than one hundred pupils, sug- 
gest that the general conclusions are not af- 
The official 


graduates 


tected by these missing reports. 
total of 7,038 
livided almost equally by sex, 3,527 boys and 


eports showed a 


3911 girls. 
Unemployment is the survey item which has 
turally elicited most comment in Maine. The 
tate office of the NYA has shown interest and 
and has used the results in 


neern, survey 


arousing loeal interest in youth employment at 
publie meetings held over the state. What does 
that 885 of the 


boys and 1,517 of the girls were listed as unem 


the survey show? It reveals 


ployed. The aceuracy of these figures was pro 
tected by the questionnaire item “Number con 
With 


opportunity to list any doubtful ease as “no in 


cerning whom there is no information.” 


formation,” any school officer answering such a 
questionnaire is unlikely to present the number 
f his unemployed graduates as larger than 


they actually are. Indeed, these figures, show 
ing 22 per cent. of the graduates unemployed, 
Sinee 311 boys 


and 429 girls, 11 per cent. of the whole group, 


fall probably short of the faets. 


were listed “no information” it is fair to assume 
that some of those also are unemployed. All 
that can be aecurately asserted, however, is that 
slightly more than one fifth of these graduates 
are known to be unemployed, while a full third 


of them are not definitely known to be 
employed. 
The figures for gainful employment, con 


sidering the general impression that no young 
people find anything to do, are perhaps even 
nore impressive. The survey found 1,176 boys 
and 947 girls working for some financial re 
muneration, thus accounting for 30 per cent. 
of the total. 


down this employment into classifications. 


No attempt was made to break 
It now becomes clear that the shows 
1938 graduates almost 
first, those not known to be 


survey 
these equally divided 
into three groups: 
employed; second, those known to be gainfully 
employed, and third, those pursuing some form 
What this last 


ot advanced edueation. about 


third? 
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for provincialism 


Maine’s 


one might expect to find these studen 


reputation 
ts enrolled 
in schools within the state. The survey shows, 
however, that, eliminating those who are post- 
rraduates in their own schools, one third of the 
advaneed students are studying outside the 
state. 

Maine has four old-established colleges, Bow- 
doin, Colby, Bates and the University of Maine. 
Nasson and St. Joseph’s have beeome Lour-year 
colleges within recent years. In these six eol- 


leges 335 boys and 178 girls from among our 


1938 graduates were enrolled. In the four 
junior colleges of Maine there were 95 of these 
boys and 102 of the girls. In the six state nor- 


mal schools there were 94 boys and 191 rirls. 
The 
colleges and normal schools was thus found to 
be 995, or In the 
Maine pursuing 


nurse’s training in Maine hospitals were 158, 


total attending the Maine eolleges, junior 


13.8 per cent. of the whole. 


business colleges were 93, 
attending Maine boarding schools were 99 and 
doing post-graduate work in their own schools 
were 508, 

It was thus aseertained that 894 boys and 
959 girls, 27 per eent. of the total, were con- 
formal edueation at insti- 


But it was also found 


tinuing some sort olf 


tutions within the state. 


that 582, or 8 per cent., were pursuing ad- 


Maine. Nor 


immediately 


vaneed edueation outside of are 


these migrants eonfined to the 


neighboring states. They are seattered all over 


the country in 2 


states and the Distriet of 
Columbia, and a few of them are in Canadian 
Institutions. 

Maine edueators are finding significant the 
enrolment of 508 of these 7,038 young people 
in post-graduate work in their own schools. 
Most of these students are thus enrolled because 
they ean find nothing else to do. The burden 
which they place upon already crowded class- 
rooms and already overloaded teaching sched- 


ules is creating a major problem, 


ERNEST C. MARRINER 
COLBY COLLEGE, 
WATERVILLE, MAINE 
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3ENZ, MARGARET GILBERT. Family Counseling Se; 
vice in a University Community. Pp. Xvi + 195. 
sureau of Publications, Teachers College, Colum 
bia University. 1940. $1.60. 

A Ph.D. dissertation. 

GANS, Roma. A Study of Critical Reading Com 
prehension in the Intermediate Grades. Pp. vi + 
135. Bureau of Publieations, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 1940. $1.85. 

A study of the reference reading ability of 417 inter 
mediate-grade pupils A Ph.D. dissertation. 

GENTRY, JOHN ROBERT. Immediate Effects of In 
terpolated Rest Periods on Learning Performance, 
Pp. vi+ 57. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 1940. $1.60. 

A Ph.D. dissertation. 

GOETSCH, HELEN BertHa. Parental Income and 
College Opportunities. Pp. ix+157. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer 
sity. 1940. $1.60. 

A Ph.D. dissertation. 

HARTLEY, WILLIAM H. Selected Films for Amer- 

ican History and Problems. Pp. ix +275. Bu 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 1940. $2.25. 
A handbook which furnishes film information to 
teachers of American history, problems of democracy, 
civics, geography, economies and fusion courses in the 
social studies 

KENNAN, RICHARD BARNES. The Private Corre 
spond nee School Enrollee. eo 24 107. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 1940. $1.75. 

This report—a Ph.D. dissertation—will be of interest 
to workers in the field of adult education and in uni 
versity extension as well as to school administrators 
and student advisers. 

LAWwsoN, DouGLas FE. Curriculum Development in 

City School Systems. Pp. xiii+ 238. The Uni 
versity of Chicago Press. 1940. $2.00. 
The tracing of the development of curriculum prac 
tices over a hundred-year period in ten leading city 
school systems of the United States places at the 
disposal of educational leaders authentic material to 
combat inherited opinions and unsupported conclu 
sions heretofore given too much consideration in cur 
riculum improvement. 

MARSH, CLARENCE STEPHEN (Editor). American 

Universities and Colleges (Fourth edition). Pp. 
x +1120. Washington: American Council on 
Edueation. 1940. $4.00. 
A very valuable reference book on American higher 
education Part I contains an interpretation of 
trends in American higher education, including gradu 
ate and professional schools; a list of accredited 
professional institutions, and information for foreign 
students. Part II contains authoritative informa 
tion regarding 725 aceredited colleges and universi 
ties. The appendices and indices make the book easy 
to use 

RICHARDSON, JAMES W. Problems of Articulation 
between the Units of Secondary Education. Pp. 
vi+ 192. Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col 
lege, Columbia University. 1940. $2.10. 

A Ph.D. dissertation. 

Seventy-third Annual Report of the State Board of 
Education showing condition of the public schools 
of Maryland for the year ending July 31, 1939. 
Pp. 364. Published by the Department of Edu- 
cation, Baltimore, Maryland. 1940. 

SPAFFORD, IvoL. A Functioning Program of Home 
Economics. Pp. xiii + 469. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, Ine. 1940. $3.00. 

A study of what has been done and is being done to 
build a home-life curriculum—designed for the ad- 
ministrator, the teacher or the curriculum worker 








